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published at the beginning of the Christian era.1 The Jews,
for their part, came into contact vriih Greek letters and Greek
thought, and this placed them in a delicate position with regard
to the Torah similar to that occupied by many educated religious
persons today with regard to science and dogma. They, too,
managed to convince themselves that there could not be any
real contradiction between their knowledge and their faith, and
sought to reconcile them. Accordingly, they laid down the
principle that anything of merit in Greek wisdom caine from
the Bible, and they imagined that there had existed in Egypt
a translation of it, much earlier than the Septuagint, of which
the Greek philosophers had availed themselves. A certain
Aristobulus gave substance to this legend by dint of anachron-
isms, daring interpretations and interpolations. Once having
taken root in Alexandria, it spread throughout the entire Jewish
world of the Diaspora, and was later adopted in turn by Christian
writers.2

Subsequently, the demand arose among the Jews for the
application to the Bible of a form of exegesis which enjoyed
great popularity at that period 3 and which owed its existence
to the daring use of symbolism and allegory, producing an
interpretation, wrhich made it possible to harmonize the sacred
text with Greek speculation. In a sense, the Septuagint already
represented the application of this extraordinary method4;
and certain of the Biblical Apocrypha, such as the Wisdom of
Solomon, 2 Maccabees, 3 and 4 Maccabees, and the Sibylline
Oracles, provide even better examples. Most typical of all,
however, are the writings of Philo of Alexandria.

This man, who occupies a place of his own in the history
of Greek philosophy,5 was born at Alexandria c. B.C. 30 and
died there c. A.D. 54. He was the ethnarch, hence the judge
and general administrator, of his community. Having studied
with equal diligence both the Torah and the philosophy of the
Gentiles, he felt himself sufficiently attached to both to be
unwilling to sacrifice the one to the other. He therefore
introduced his metaphysical ideas into the Bible, and found
them there without difficulty. An extravagant exegesis,
which no obstacle could deflect from its goal, established at all
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